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THE OUTLOOK FOR CHINA 


Berne Notes From Aa LecTuRE DELIVERED IN HANKOow, DecEMBER, 1909, 
BY THE Rr. Rey. L. H. Roots, D.D. 


THe greatness of China’s past and the magnitude of her present pro- 
portions in population, territory, and every natural resource, make the ques- 
tion of China’s future one of absorbing and vital interest to the whole world. 
In considering the outlook for China I will touch upon four aspects of the 
national life—-Education, Government, Commerce and Industry, and For- 
eign Relations—endeavoring to point out how the past and the present lead 
us to estimate the outlook for the future. 

EpucATION.—Right education is the fountain of true national great- 
ness. China's age-long and profound respect for education is probably the 
most characteristic fact in her long history. It is embodied in the imme- 
morial classification of Chinese society into scholars, farmers, artisans, and 
merchants, the scholar invariably standing at the top in popular regard and 
in actual influence. For more than twelve hundred years the civil officials, 
who invariabiy outrank the military officials, have been chosen from those 
who have passed most exacting competitive examinations. Until the year 
1900 these examinations dealt almost exclusively with literary subjects, but 
since that date there has been an increasing infusion of modern subjects, 
and in the year 1905 the ancient system of the literary examinations was 
abolished by Imperial Decree, and a system modeled largely upon the Western 
lines followed in Japan and Germany was undertaken throughout the Em- 
pire. The ideals of the proposed system of education are, in theory at least, 
sound. It is proposed that the education should be modern, that is to say, 
embodying the best experience and knowledge of our time; and also uni- 
versal, that is to say, giving opportunity for all classes to receive the bene- 
fits of this modern education. The difficulties of realizing this splendid 
ideal, which has been adopted with characteristic enthusiasm by the Chinese 
people, are, in the first place, the scarcity of able teachers and educational 
administrators, and, in the second place, even in those who are really com- 
petent, the usual absence of an honest and altruistie spirit, without which 
worthy educational ideals can never be realized. 

GOVERN MENT.—AlImost as striking as the respect for education in China 
is the proof which her long history affords of Chinese capacity for govern- 
ment. The spectacle of this vast Empire, governed by a political system 
which fixes with much definiteness and yet with great elasticity the official 
and social status of every member of the great state, even down to the indi- 
vidual members of every family, is matched only by the still more striking 
fact that this political system has continued through practically all of China’s 
history without any fundamental alteration of the principles of government 
which underlie it. With all her rebellions and changes of dynasty China 
has never yet had a rebellion or a change of dynasty based upon the desire 
to establish new principles of government. These facts establish the claim 
of the Chinese people to a foremost place among the races of the earth who 
have natural aptitude for government. With this wonderful record in the 
past, however, the rulers of China have repeatedly and with increasing 
definiteness decreed their intention of changing their ancient system of gov- 
ernment in the essential point of introducing a constitution, the legitimate 
outcome of which is desired to be a democracy similar to that of the great 
Governments of the West and of Japan. The old distinction between Man- 
chu and Chinese has been in principle abandoned; and the Government is 
to be impartial, treating Chinese and Manchu alike, while the essential 
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point of a democratic government is secured by the introduction of elective 
methods and local, provincial, and national assemblies which will doubt- 
less include in time the due differentiation of legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive functions. It remains to be seen whether this reformation in govern- 
mental theory and practice can be accomplished peacefully. The lack of 
political leaders, men worthy to be called statesmen, is the most conspicu- 
ous deficiency of the Chinese Government at the present time, yet no one 
who is acquainted with the history of China can doubt that there is mate- 
rial in China out of which such statesmen could be made. The chief diffi- 
culty in the present and prospective Government of China is that of cor- 
ruption and selfishness, which have for generations been conspicuous in the 
land, and which no change of political methods, or even principles, alone 
can eradicate. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.—In spite of the low esteem in which the 
merchant is held as compared with the scholar in China, the commercial 
ability displayed by the Chinese people within the bounds of their wide 
dominion is of no mean order, yet Chinese commercial and industrial ability 
is even more conspicuous in foreign countries than in China itself. The 
Chinese hold their own not only in Hongkong, Manila, and the Straits Set- 
tlements, which are near their own borders, but in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the United States, and Great Britain, side by side, and in no way inferior 
to, the ablest races of the earth. Given good government and modern 
education in China itself, the commerce and industry of the land would soon 
assume the vast proportions which they have assumed in other countries, 
bringing to the Chinese that wealth and influence and freedom from the 
scourges of famine and pestilence which have accompanied commercial and 
industrial development in the rest of the world. Yet even in this depart- 
ment of the national. life we must recognize the fact that the greatest diffi- 
culty of the present time is the lack of really honest and public-spirited 
men of ability. This difficulty is perhaps less conspicuous in the business 
world of China than it is in the fields of government and education, since 
the integrity of Chinese merchants is so widely recognized and the benevo- 
lent impulses of men of wealth in China are so evident whenever national 
or local calamities bring widespread poverty and distress. Yet for the 
organization of business enterprise on the scale demanded by modern con- 
ditions there can be no question that honesty and public spirit must reach 
a pitch of thoroughgoing control not only among a few men of ability, but 
in the great mass of the people, which they have not hitherto attained in 
China. 

ForREIGN RELATIONS.—Unquestionably the most important considerations 
affecting the future of China, as of any other nation, lie along the lines of 
internal development such as those above suggested. China could support 
herself without dependence upon any other foreign source of supply as 
easily as any other nation, if not more easily. At the same time the for- 
eign relations of this great nation have assumed an importance out of pro- 
portion to the natural capacity of the country to depend upon itself, owing 
to the inevitable pressure brought to bear upon China by other nations, 
on account of their considerable moral and enormous material development 
during the last century. China has been standing still in these respects 
rather than retaining her former position of comparatively great enlighten- 
ment and progress in the human family at large. It has therefore come to 
pass that in many respects the most sensitive and vital spot in the life of 
the Chinese at the present time is to be found in their foreign relations. 
The subject is extremely complex and full of difficulty. Passion and preju- 
dice lie very near the surface with many foreigners, as well as with most 
Chinese, when this subject has to be dealt with. It behooves every lover of 
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China to consider this subject with the utmost seriousness and openmind- 
edness, and to see that, so far as he is able to bring it about, temperate 
views and correct information on this vital subject are spread abroad. 

The policy of China in her foreign relations may be considered as tend- 
ing to produce isolation, or hatred, or good-will. Until the present cen- 
tury the traditional attitude of Chma toward foreign Governments was that 
of isolation. The Chinese would treat with no foreign country except as 
tributary to its own powerful Government. She had not learned how to 
treat any foreign nation as an equal, and the very idea of a “family of 
nations’ was not understood, even when this phrase was known, among the 
statesmen of the Celestial Empire. The time when this policy of isola- 
tion could be successfully pursued has now passed, and it is reasonably safe 
to say that it can never return. For China, as well as every other nation 
in the world, the policy of isolation has become impossible. The policy of 
hatred, on the other hand, is one which we must consider as commanding 
the serious support of very many of China’s ablest men. The wrongs, real 
or imaginary, which China has suffered at the hands of foreign nations, are 
cherished and dwelt upon as the inevitable result of having any dealings 
with the powerful barbarians of foreign countries, and too often the surest 
proof of patriotism is supposed to be intense hatred of foreigners. But this 
policy of hatred must certainly lead to disaster. The nations of the earth 
are related to one another at the present time somewhat as the twenty-one 
Provinces of China are related to one another. Each nation may possess 
a considerable amount of independence, but not only is isolation impossible, 
we may go on to say that if any nation deliberately fosters hatred of the 
other members of the family of nations, it is bound to suffer the inevitable 
loss of commercial as well as moral and intellectual strength. This would 
follow as certainly as such loss would fall upon any Province of China, 
should it set itself up in bitter hatred against the other twenty Provinces. 
But not only is the policy of hatred a disastrous policy, it is thoroughly 
wrong in principle, since it is based upon the profound falsehood that a 
nation as such, or a race as such, may be indiscriminately condemned as 
despicable and worthy of hate, whereas the fact is that although there 
are bad men in every nation and every race, yet there are also good men 
in every nation and every race, and it is not only the good men who are 
the truest representatives of their race or nation, but as a rule the good 
men are those who possess the power; for whenever the bad men of a 
nation come into power that nation begins to decay and its power for 
either good or evil is soon reduced to comparatively small proportions. 

Just as surely as the policy of isolation is impossible, and the policy 
of hatred is disastrous and wrong, so surely is the policy of good-will the 
only policy which will lead to permanent prosperity, and which can be 
justified as essentially right. Mutual friendliness and helpfulness are the 
bonds which unite and upbuild nations. Each year adds proof to the prin- 
ciple that free and honorable intercourse between nations in their com- 
merce and in every other aspect of the national life is mutually profitable. 
But the supreme reason for advocating the policy of good-will is not that it 
is profitable, although that is a good reason, but that it is right, being based 
upon the profound truth that the good men of all nations, especially as they 
advance in civilization, are large-minded, generous, and ready to help each 
other. The policy of good-will tends to unite the good men of all nations in 
the common effort to suppress or keep out of power the bad men of all 
nations. The worst enemies of any nation are its own bad men, and if 
hatred were ever justifiable it should be directed toward the bad men of 
one’s own country. But hatred and bitterness are not justifiable, and they 
tend to pull down and destroy, whereas the supreme need of our time is 
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for constructive work which shall develop the latent resources of the nation. 
In order to secure the adoption of such a policy of good-will it will he 
necessary to develop and put into positions of influence men of ability and 
public spirit who will understand and carry out this policy with discrimina- 
tion and energy, and with an eye single to the welfare of their country. 

The foregoing survey has endeavored to point out the marvelously rich 
natural resources of China, and the sterling qualities of her people, which 
fit them to occupy a place of honor and great influence among the nations 
of the earth. The raw material of China, so to speak, is all that could 
be desired, being manifestly equal to the best in the world. The great 
defect is that the material is unformed and undeveloped. The supreme need 
in every department of the nation’s life is for men of ability and public 
spirit. Men, rather than measures—men, rather than riches; men, in fact, 
without whom riches and organization and reformed laws, though never 
so great and perfectly planned, are but dust and ashes; men whose ability 
ean develop wealth, men whose patriotism and public spirit no bribes of 
name or money can corrupt. The outlook for China depends on the quality 
of the Chinese men who in public and private life are allowed to mold 
the life of the people. Are the right kind of leaders to be had, talented and 
altruistic men? If so, will they be given a chance to serve their country? 

There are many prophets of evil, but I cannot agree with them. I am 
full of hope for the future of China. Able and unselfish leaders can be 
found, and they will be allowed to lead. In the schools of China, and in 
the schools of other lands whither Chinese students have gone, all those 
who know the situation bear witness to both the talents and the generous 
impulses of Chinese youth. President Eliot told me that the Chinese 
students at Harvard were practically without exception a credit to their 
country; and similar reports come from other universities. The most 
serious question, however, is not that of native ability, but of integrity and 
public spirit. Will these talented youth give up selfish ambition, lust of 
wealth and power, and devote themselves wholeheartedly to the service of 
their fellow-countrymen? Doubtless many of them will not do this; but I 
eannot doubt that some of them, indeed many of them, will not be dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision which calls them to a life of self-forgetful 
toil for others. One indication of such responsiveness is to be found in the 
fact that some of the very best and most talented students, to whom all the 
prizes of wealth and honor in commercial and official life are open, are offer- 
ing themselves for the Ministry of the Christian Church. And the most 


hopeful feature for the whole situation is that in the Colleges of China,- 


among the future leaders of the nation, the power of the love of Christ, 
which is the chief factor in the wonderful development of the West, is 
moving those who will be not only pastors and preachers, but the scholars 
and administrators and business men to fashion their lives after the example 
of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Given such men, the future of China is secure. They will not strive 
nor cry, nor engage in noisy clamor and useless or foolish revolt against 
the constituted authorities. Quietly and unobtrusively, if necessary, but 
with the intelligent, unswerving purpose and devotion which are the sure 
way to the accomplishment of great ends, they will win the confidence of 
their countrymen and become the lights of the world in their generation. 
Some of them will have to suffer, as good men have suffered in every age 
and every land; but their sufferings will bring salvation to their country. 
The present situation in China will prove, what critical situations have 
proven over and over again in the course of human history, that the strong- 
est forces in the world are not those of hatred and destruction, but of good- 
will and righteousness which exalt the nations. 
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EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 


Rev. J. H. De Forest, D.D., SENDAI, JAPAN 


THE greatest international problem of the twentieth century is how to 
get the populous and historic East into sympathetic relations with the 
aggressive West, so that the two halves of the human race may make one 
fairly peaceful whole. Within this gigantic problem is that of extra- 
territoriality, and the main sphere of its operation is with China and her 
400,000,000. 

There is no other land where this temporary system of international 
intercourse has been pushed to such lawless and exasperating extremes, 
and with such deplorable results, as in China. That great historic country 
is humiliated by the heavy bands of the nations in repeated infringements 
of her sovereignty, by forceful interference with her courts, revenues, com- 
merce, and even her religions. It is natural that there should be a growing 
resentment toward all foreigners, and a hatred of the West that constitutes 
a standing peril to the peace of the world. 

“China deserves all the humiliation she has received,” is the blunt as- 
sertion of many. Very well. It doubtless was necessary to fight her, to 
defeat her, to exact heavy indemnities, and to impose on her the extra- 
territorial jurisdiction which progressive nations have devised for their 
intercourse with belated peoples. But, was it necessary to push these extra 
rights until they became flagrant wrongs? And is it not time for the states- 
men of the twentieth century to devise new ways of intercourse that shall 
lessen friction and hate? 

It is a pleasure to note that the three great powers, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, in their treaties of 1903, have this significant 
and sympathetic article: 

“The Government of China having expressed a strong desire to reform 
its judicial system and to bring it inte accord with that of Western nations, 
the United States agrees to every assistance to this reform and will also be 
prepared to relinquish extra-territorial rights when satisfied that the state 
of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for their administration, and other 
considerations warrant it in so doing.” 

It is the purpose of this paper, then, to help call public attention to 
the manifold injustice of the workings of extra-territoriality in China, so 
that a more enlightened public opinion may help in the solution of this 
difficult world problem. I shall not go into the relative attitude of the dif- 
ferent powers toward China, nor into the relative friction .generated by 
Catholics and Protestants. These can be abundantly found in the references 
appended to this article. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—There are three kinds of 
extra-territoriality recognized by the treaties with China, and anyone who 
gets onto the track of these three has, I think, the best key to a wide under- 
standing of Chinese problems. One may read scores of books on China, 
but unless these three unusual treaty items are kept in sight, he is likely 
to lose his perspective and see things in very wrong proportions. 

MERCHANTS’ EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—This is the first. Merchants must 
have open ports in which to live and do business under the laws and regu- 
lations of their own lands. They therefore in time build up such magnifi- 
cent emporiums as Shanghai, Tiensing, and many others, in which they 
have their own municipal regulations, consular courts, and police; and there 
are over a score of these little foreign empires within the Empire of China. 
Visitors to the East are delighted with these progressive settlements, but 
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they génerally fail to see what a ceaseless source of friction they are with 
the Government of China, and how they generate hatred of foreigners. 

One of the first things that attracts the attention of visitors to Shanghai 
is the turbaned Sikh police, imported from India on five years’ contracts, 
because they are cheaper than Europeans, and are said to know how to 
“handle the natives,” who number over half a million, and constitute a 
great native city within the limits of the foreign settlement. Doubtless 
among the 525 Sikh policemen there are many who have won the high confi- 
dence of their employers, but all the same there is universal hatred of their 
attitude of contempt and their frequent brutality toward the Chinese. Many 
foreign houses employ Sikhs as watchmen, because they inspire the Chinese 
with dread. These Indians act very much as conquerors, and anyone can 
hear how they insult and strike and kick the Chinese. The court records 
of this fall have been full of trials of these Sikhs for drunkenness, disobedi- 
ence, and brutal attacks on Chinese women as well as men, and quite a num- 
ber have been punished with confinement, or dismissed, or even deported. 

A Chinese editor in the Settlement wrote in an exciting manner against 
the brutalities of the Sikhs, calling them “ beasts” and “ slaves of foreign- 
ers.” For this he was arrested and tried by the foreign authorities and 
sentenced to publish a retraction of “ beasts’ and to substitute “ our broth- 
ers.” One can easily see how the press throughout China would utilize 
a case like this in deepening hatred of foreigners who use this objectionable 
police system. Should this dissatisfaction with the Sikhs become a little 
deeper, it is not unlikely that the 229 white police and the 969 Chinese police 
will be increased, so that Indians may no longer exercise authority over 
Chinese. 

SETTLEMENT EXTENSION.—Another source of almost constant friction 
is what is called Settlement Extension. Westerners need room. ‘They are 
active, and are always land-hungry. They need wide playgrounds and 
pleasurable roads. So there is a ceaseless pushing out and encroaching 
upon the rights of China. Chinese officials, of course, have no sympathy 
with this outward push, but instead. of making rational plans for care- 
fully guarded expansion, they generally procrastinate and obstruct. There 
is even now a sincere desire for expansion in Shanghai, but the Viceroy 
pays very little heed to the request of the foreign consuls. There is also 
collision with local authorities over road extension, and in spite of official 
protests the roads are pushed out, and any Chinese who get in the way 
are pushed out also. For example, the Taotai, in a letter of Oct. 21, 1909, 
to the Senior Council, complains as follows: 

“The North Szechuen Road, which is outside the Settlement, is origi- 
nally a road which the Council constructed without authority. The length 
of the road is very great, and is patrolled by your police. If our Chinese 
police have to pass over this road, your police oppose them. This is a great 
cause for mutual collisions and is most contrary to peaceable relations be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners.” 

To which the Council sends a long reply emphatically refusing to allow 
the Taotai’s police the right to use this road that is outside the Settlement, 
and this significant hint of annexation follows: “'The extension of the Set- 
tlement (so as to embrace the region through which the road runs) will put 
an end to the question the Taotai raises,” and ends with the cool statement 
that no codperation with Chinese authorities is possible so long as the pres- 
ent local official remains in office! 

No one can notice the extension of the foreign settlements in China 
without being impressed with the fact that foreigners take advantage of 
their superior power in enforcing various demands. But at the same time 
it must be said that the Chinese invite this infringement of their rights 
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by procrastination and obstruction, by which two ideas their policy of for- 
eign intercourse seems to be blindly dominated. Globe-trotters who delight- 
edly ride over the network of splendid roads connected with the foreign 
settlements little think what a source of friction with, and hatred of, for- 
eigners they are. 

Yet these settlements are a source of untold blessing in linking up the 
great East with the great West, and the heroic men and women who have 
made these magnificent links are worthy of all praise. If the evils of this 
extra-territoriality were only limited to the fringes of a few settlements, 
there would be no need of writing about them. The fact, however, is that 
they touch the very heart and life of a great nation, which, it must be said, 
has shown no earnest desire to learn the art of foreign intercourse. 

SYNDICATE EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—The invasion of China by trusts 
and syndicates under the shield of extra-territoriality is another cause of 
a growing dislike and dread of foreigners. ‘Take the Anglo-American 
Tobacco Trust. In Nanking their posters were lawlessly pasted right and 
left, even on Temple walls. 

If this be a rather mild specimen of pin-pricking, what shall we say of 
the railroads and mining privileges that foreigners have secured from the 
Chinese Government? A list of the railroads that foreigners have had their 
hands on, covering thousands of miles, and of the mining concessions they 
have somehow secured, involving the carrying of extra-territoriality any and 
everywhere into the interior, and thus extending the sphere of foreign 
rights far and wide—this long list is enough to account for the wide anti- 
foreign demonstrations and riots and boycotts and murders. The grow- 
ing public opinion against these foreign operations right and left through 
the country is so pronounced that the Central Government has been obliged 
in some cases to buy back the privileges at enormous loss in order to prevent 
uncontrollable mobs. The people of China are waking up to see that if 
foreigners get much more of a grip on their country, its independence and 
possibly its very existence are in peril. Hence that increasing cry, “ China 
for the Chinese!” ‘No more foreign capital!” “ Abolish extra-terri- 
toriality! ” 

RIPARIAN EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—One more specimen of commercial 
extra-territoriality is seen in the unusual manner in which foreign steamers 
go many hundreds of miles up Chinese rivers carrying the flags of the nations 
and followed everywhere by foreign gunboats. It is one of the unique 
sights of the world to go up the Yangtse River and see the grip the nations 
have all through this prosperous and populous valley on which some 200,000,- 
000 Chinese depend. Here, right in the heart of China, the nations of the 
earth are competing with each other, each eager to get the full benefit and 
even more out of the “ most-favored nation” clause, and each a constant 
irritant to an easily excited people. Only this summer a British policeman 
at Kiukiang was charged with having killed a Chinese with a brutal kick. 
His consul tried the case, and acquitted the policeman and restored him 
to his place, where his presence only deepened the resentment of the people 
who believed the policeman was guilty. Well, it was necessary that foreign 
gunboats should spend the summer before the walls of Kiukiang, 500 miles 
into the center of China. If we put ourselves in the place of the people 
of this great nation, whose traditions for millenniums have stood for peace 
and reason, we can see that the effect upon them must be something like 
our feelings in case a fleet of European warships were to ascend the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia, with the open understanding that they were there 
for compelling purposes. But China has no fleet nor navy. The only 
weapon left her is the boycott. And the whole world knows of the boycott 
which that city immediately put upon all British vessels. There never was 
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such wide purpose to fight foreign aggression by the boycott as is going on 
all through China. America, Japan, England, have lost millions on millions 
by the united action of Chinese, who feel deeply the endless humiliation of 
this forced commercialism which shows so little respect for the national 
sentiments. 

OPEN Port NEWSPAPERS.—Right here come in the foreign newspapers 
published in the open ports. It goes without saying that some of the best 
men and ablest journalists in the world are connected with Kastern papevs. 
Some of these are really world papers with a splendid cosmopolitanism. But 
after all, most of the papers will at times cruelly and stingingly criticize 
and browbeat the Chinese people, oflicials, and Government; and whenever 
any serious agitation is on, the Government gets hints of what the gun- 
boats will do unless it does better. For one thing, this foreign press on 
Chinese soil demands that the boycott be suppressed and forbidden under 
severe penalties. While writing this article, one of these exceptionally 
able papers comes to hand with successive numbers freely speaking as fol- 
lows. Concerning the Kiukiang boycott : 

“Tt deserves to be treated as nothing but a monstrous form of blackmail 
which should be visited with swift repression. The only sure method of 
preventing the mischief from spreading further afield is to hold the native 
authorities responsible for every penny of the damage.” Which, being inter- 
preted, is, exact another indemnity for mercantile losses. 

Concerning the same boycott, two months later: “‘ A stage has now been 
reached when it is necessary to do something more than stop the boycott; 
when it is necessary to convince the Central Government, by the only means 
of persuasion to which it has shown itself susceptible, of the extreme seri- 
ousness of boycotts as a factor that cannot be tolerated in international 
politics... . . Full compensation must be exacted for every day that the 
boycott has been endured.” 

Concerning the Anhui mining boycott, which it calls “ sheer brigandage,” 
the paper says: “That Peking should lose all consideration abroad as 
an organism that can be dealt with seriously, is a fate for which, perhaps, 
it does not greatly care. But with every additional proof of its failure to 
assert its authority, it advances the day when foreign suitors may have to 
take joint action for the enforcement of their just claims; and that is a fate 
for which neither Peking nor the Provinces can be supposed to have much 
appetite.” In other words, the combined powers will give you another les- 
son if you don’t stop your boycotts against our concessions in the middle 
of China. 

Of course the Central and Provincial Governments may be procrastinat- 
ing and obstructive, and may also be quite unable to control local anti- 
foreign agitation. It may be that nothing less than perpetual gunboat 
demonstrations far into the interior of China can prevent perilous uprisings 
and attempts to drive all foreigners to the coast. But what I desire to 
show is that no other civilized nation is subjected to a foreign press on its 
own soil, with unlimited liberty of bitter criticism of the Government with 
occasional threats of new aggressions unless foreign demands, however 
righteous, were favorably met. Thus, Merchant Extra-territoriality, that has, 
we gladly state, brought wide benefit to China, and indeed to the whole 
world, has reached a limit where world sympathy rather than threats is 
needed to help solve on other than gunboat lines this really grievous problem 

MISSIONARY EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—The second kind of extra-terri- 
toriality mentioned in the treaties shows the unfortunate political environ- 
ment in which missions have to work in China. I am a missionary and 
lived twenty-five years under extra-territoriality before Japan recovered her 
autonomy in 1899, and I must confess that this experience taught me a most 
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necessary lesson. We missionaries were never allowed to go outside the half 
dozen open ports without a regular passport obtained from the Central 
Government and limited in time and space. “ How then did missionaries 
happen to live and have homes and schools and churches in many inland 
cities?’ some one may ask. ‘The reply is: every missionary, man or woman, 
who resided outside the narrow foreign concessions was employed by re- 
sponsible Japanese. 1 came to Sendai in 1886, employed to teach English 
at the nominal salary of one dollar a year in a school conducted on Chris- 
tian principles. My employer was the principal of the school. As the 
Government absolutely refused permission to foreigners to buy land or to 
build anywhere in the interior, I could only buy and build in the name of 
my employer who legally held all our mission property. Thus of all the 
mission dwellings and schools and church buildings for which missionary 
societies so generously furnished the money, not a foot of land nor a brick 
of the houses was ever held legally in the name of a foreigner. 

Though 200 miles from Tokyo, I could not leave the city over night 
without a passport from the Central Government, which the Governor had 
to send for and endorse. I was hedged in with restraints. Though treated 
in a friendly manner by the officials, I was disliked and repeatedly insulted 
by the irresponsible youths of the city, who of course were only reflecting 
the thoughts of their elders. It was indeed a trying time for all mission- 
aries who for the sake of a wide work were willing to live in the interior. 

But here is the secret of it. Japan is the only Government that has 
handled the humiliating extra-territoriality problem with consummate skill 
and success. She knew that to admit foreigners to the interior with any 
rights beyond that of personal protection would open the doors to various 
kinds of infringement of her sovereignty. She therefore saw to it that no 
foreigner got away from the concessions either for sight seeing or commerce 
or missionary work, unless he were especially permitted by the highest 
authority in the land, the Central Government. The splendid result is that 
missionaries could not possibly have any lawsuits over property, and there- 
fore no indemnity problem. We were most carefully guarded against any 
mob demonstrations and physical violence. So that no missionary has ever 
been murdered here, and virtually no mobbing of the converts has taken 
place in modern Japan. As we look back we can only praise the Govern- 
ment for the successful manner in which it made no distinction between 
merchants and missionaries, but kept all extra-territorial rights absolutely 
limited to a few small foreign concessions, until the equal treaties of 1899 
abolished this system and opened all the Empire to foreigners, who from 
that time have been subject to Japanese law only. Thus without a single 
war, and almost without a single riot, and without any blood of martyrs, 
the slate was cleaned, and Japan became the political equal of Western 
powers. 

What a contrast to China! whose Government from the first hated the 
idea of foreign intercourse. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, way back in 1862, saw the 
utter unpreparedness of the Government for holding diplomatic relations 
with the West, and translated and published Wheaton’s International Law, 
under the sanction of the Tsungli Yamen, but these cabinet officials would 
have none of it. What did they care for the manner in which Western 
barbarians held intercourse one with another? The Great Middle Kingdom 
that had been for millenniums sufficient unto itself, had no need of being 
taught anything by outsiders. 

So at last the unendurable frictions resulted in wars, and humiliating 
treaties, with increasing numbers of open ports, and a constant unfolding 
of the missionary movement in the interior, in which not only the mission- 
aries and their property, but-even their converts too, all came under the 
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virtual protection of foreign governments. It is impossible, in a paper like 
this, to do more than sketch the missionary movement, a splendid religious 
and humanitarian movement, yet one that from the start was forced to 
become a part of a vast political invasion of China’s sovereign rights. 

The peculiar status of missionaries is seen in the wording of Art. XIV 
in the last treaty with the United States: 

“Missionary societies shall be permitted to rent and to lease in per- 
petuity buildings or lands in all parts of the Empire, and .. . to erect such 
suitable buildings as may be required for carrying on their good work.” 

-No merchants have any such liberal treaty rights. How missionaries 
have sometimes used these rights may be inferred from another clause of 
Art. XIV: 

“* Missionaries shall not interfere with the exercise by the native author- 
ities of their jurisdiction over Chinese subjects.” 

Records show many instances in which missionaries have taken sides 
with their converts, and have even infringed on the judicial autonomy of the 
native courts, relying on consular aid to sustain them. Out of many 
authorities on this, read Dr. Arthur Smith’s “ China in Convulsion,” in 
which this gifted writer, one of the ablest of China’s missionaries, says: 
“There has been much in the method of Christian propagation which is 
open to just criticism, and which at this crucial juncture ought to be fear- 
lessly exposed, frankly admitted, and honestly abandoned, new and better 
methods replacing those which have proved faulty and unworthy.” 

NATIVE CHRISTIANS’ EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—This may seem a strange 
characterization of the political condition of the native Christians, but this 
same Art. XIV also says: 

“The Chinese convert, who peaceably teaches and practices the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with”; “ Native au- 
thorities shall make no distinction between converts and non-converts, but 
shall administer the laws without partiality so that both classes can live 
together in peace.” 

Why should the United States treaty say anything about the treatment 
of Christian Chinese in their own country? Because the converts were 
sometimes persecuted, looted by mobs, and even killed. Such hostile acts 
drove them more and more to seek the protection of missionaries, who natu- 
rally desire to prevent injustice to their converts. So it has gradually 
grown up that converts, by gaining the shadow of foreign protection, have 
become separated from their fellows, and are often regarded both by the 
-Government and people as being almost denationalized. The phrase “ ordi- 





nary people and church members,” to express the entire population of any. 


community, is current all through the Empire, and appears even in Govern- 
ment edicts, and this distinction is actually embodied in the British and 
United States treaties. 

How far this denationalizing of Christians goes may be partially in- 
ferred from an edict of last spring which deprives Christians and grad- 
uates of Mission Colleges of political rights in the new representative 
movement. Though our Minister has tried to secure official recognition of 


Mission Colleges of high grade, the Government declines the request. I was’ 


told by the principal of a high school in Government employ, one who 
was educated in the United States, that he could not vote simply because 
he was a Christian, even though he were in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment. Even though some Christians have exercised this right in the 
‘recent elections, that does not greatly break the ominous significance of the 
fact that they are practically regarded as a sort of foreign appendage. 
BoxERS AND CHRISTIANS.—In view of the above facts, we see that it very 
naturally happens that when anti-missionary riots break out, they strike 
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with equal venom against the converts. In the horrible Boxer movement, 
the cry to destroy the Christians was quite as fierce as that for the slaughter 
of missionaries. And this wide wave of hatred, backed even by the Empress 
Dowager, and determination to kill all foreigners, even the representatives 
of the Powers, too, and with them all the native Christians, thus ridding 
the land once for all of any more contact with foreigners and their teach- 
ings, simply shows how deep the hatred toward foreigners had come to 
be under extra-territorial treatment, and how wretchedly ignorant of the 
laws of international intercourse China was, and also how dangerous to 
peace a sincere Christian movement may be under a weak and vacillating 
Government. 

INDEMNITIES.—AI] these decades of friction and persecution and mas- 
sacres of noble missionaries, their wives and children, too, and of thousands 
of converts, have led to the sincere conviction that only by exacting heavy 
indemnities, not only for missionaries’ losses of life and property, but also 
for the losses of converts, can these riots be kept in check. 

It is far from the missionary heart to do this willingly, and profound 
dissatisfaction with the whole business fills many a missionary mind. A 
few societies rise to the height of their faith and absolutely refuse to take 
any indemnity whatever, no matter how many are killed or how much 
property is destroyed. This is the courage of faith, but in a world like 
China, where the Government is both weak and ignorant, where the literati 
and officials dread the political status of missionary work, and where the 
converts are largely recruited from the lower classes, and are disliked as 
sharers in some degree of the foreigners’ extra-territoriality, the only work- 
able way for the very existence of missions in China seems to be to pro- 
tect the workers and their flocks by treaty rights. Then if the Government 
carelessly allows mobbings and massacres of converts, there seems no other 
practicable way than to exact indemnities for them. This is not done in 
Turkey, though far more sweeping massacres of Christians have taken 
place there. China alone of the great nations has gradually fallen under 
this system. 

That missionary societies are awaking to the whole problem is seen 
from the reports of representative men who are sent out to study the situa- 
tion. One report (1907), says with reference to the unfortunate extra- 
territorial Christianity: “ Treaties between China and the Western nations 
gave a degree of foreign protection to Chinese converts to Christianity. 
This established a state of things unlike that which has ever prevailed 
in any other country. Our observation has led us to the conclusion that 
this clause in the treaties was wholly unwise and in the end has been 
most injurious to the progress of Christianity in China. ... It has led 
to constant deception on the part of the Chinese, and to repeated inter- 
ventions on the part of missionaries between the Chinese Government and 
its lawful subjects. It has been taken advantage of by foreign powers in 
the most flagrant fashion for the furtherance of schemes of territorial 
aggrandizement. . . . It is at the present by far the greatest ground for 
reproach in China against Christian missions. . .. We were much grati- 
fied to find that many. of our missionaries discountenance this practice. 
A general sentiment prevails throughout our missions that it is high time 
that intervention of any sort, on the part of missionaries in cases involving 
the relation of Chinese subjects to the courts or to their Government, should 
be altogether discontinued.” 

THE FUTURE OF MIssIoNs.—There is no questioning anywhere of the 
ability and true Christian heart of the missionaries. They love China and 
are willing to die if necessary in the expression of their intense longing 
that the people may know God and Jesus Christ whom He sent. But they 
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are caught in this extra-territoriality system and are so involved that they 
and their folds have treaty rights, such as ex»ose them to ceaseless misun- 
derstandings and hatred. What can be done? Perhaps Dr. Gilbert Reid’s 
words furnish the clue: 

* He is the best friend to China who continues to urge on her officials 
the reforms in law and administration, that her sovereignty may be estab- 
lished, rather than he who minimizes reform to hasten Chinese rule. ... 
Let us [missionaries] favor the speedy attainment of sovereign rights for 
China, with extra-territoriality gone forever, and let us with equal energy urge 
on reform in law and administration, full sovereignty based on true reform.” 

Can not also the great missionary societies of the West take special 
steps to show their sympathy with China in such a way as to check this 
wide hatred of their work? China is actually waking up. Newspapers are 
becoming a vast educating force. National opinion is being formed on 
national and world problems. VProvincial Assemblies are already in exist- 
ence, and a Constitution is promised within a decade. What kind of a 
Constitution will it be as regards religious liberty? ‘“ There’s no such thing 
as religious liberty in China,” said a missionary of long service to me. And 
if that Constitution should be promulgated without any recognition of 
freedom of faith, it might become a permanent set back to the greatest mis- 
sionary movement on earth. 

When one sees what a wave of delight went over China at the return 
of a portion of the Boxer indemnity, and how much good-will was generated 
by that act, it seems possible for the great missionary interests of the world 
to produce a similar wave of good-will by some similar act. That it is 
contrary to the spirit of Christ to exact indemnities no one will deny. It 
was done only as a pressing political necessity, and as a temporary meas- 
ure for protection. And does not the fact that this most populous nation 
on earth is soon to promulgate its Constitution mark a most fitting time 
for the Christians of the world through their societies to show their con- 
fidence in the coming trustworthiness of China by some substantial return 
of indemnities? Would it not be an expression of good-will that fits the 
Everlasting Gospel? And can missionary societies afford to be behind Gov- 
ernment actions of this good kind? It would be told in every newspaper 
in every Province. It would generate in thoughtful minds a new attitude 
toward Christianity, which even under existing circumstances has been an 
immense blessing to more than a million of adherents, and a constant in- 
centive to progress for the whole nation. The missionaries are in reality 
the best friends China has in all the world, and the coming Constitution 
affords the occasion for a world manifestation of this friendship, which in 
turn might influence most favorably the Government's attitude toward 


religious freedom. 

Then the treaties must be revised before many years have passed. Might 
not the Missionary Societies, in consultation with their governments arrange 
that there shall be no more mention of missionaries and converts in the 
treaties, and thus help on the movement toward complete abolition of extra- 
territoriality? If it still be necessary to have some formal internationai 
understanding on the matter, could it not be done by an interchange of 
special Government notes, or by an “ Annex” to the treaties, as the opium 
question is, and thus reduce the entire problem from the central place it 
now holds, putting it on a moral basis more than on a political one? Or, a 
Commission might be formed to study the question in all its political bear- 
ings. In this respect, England's treaty is an advance on that of the United 
States, in that it looks forward to an early solution of this far-reaching 


international problem. 
Since the majority of missionaries are sent from Great Britain and the 
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United States, if the United States Government could see its way to unite 
in such a Commission, in which Christian interests and the interests of 
diplomacy should be fully represented, it would seem as though some plan 
eould be found, before the Chinese Constitution is promulgated, that would 
give profound satisfaction to China, and at the same time bring immense 
relief both to missions and to diplomacy. 

Or, once more: it may be that the principle of arbitration, which has 
already been successfully applied to one religious question of international 
interest, may be invoked under the recent Arbitration Treaty with C.. «a, 
in which the United States recognizes China on a plane of eyua.ii) 
other nations. This unique treaty says: 

“ Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the inter- 
pretation of treaties existing between the two contracting Powers, and which 
it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, provided, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting states, and do not concern the interests of third 
parties.” 

I doubt whether anything so widely beneficial could be done during the 
five years to which this treaty is limited, as some definite steps toward the 
complete separation of the religious question from international politics. 

LAWLESS E/XTRA-TERRITORIALITY.—It remains to notice the extremes to 
which this invasion of China’s sovereignty is carried, and the illustrations 
of it that stand out most conspicuously. One has only to mass the various 
slices of territory taken in recent years under one pretense or another by 
the Powers—Kiaochow Bay with surrounding territory, by Germany; Port 
Arthur, by Russia; Wai-hei-Wei, by England, with 200 sq. m. opposite Hong- 
kong also annexed; France ceaselessly whittling away on the Southern 
border; Japan in Formosa looking with hungry eyes on the mainland oppo- 
site; and even Italy asking officially for her share ;—to see that China was 
indeed in peril of being sliced up beyond recovery. In the light of these 
aggressions, the Boxer uprising is not difficult to understand. 

What makes these invasions and punishments and indemnities all the 
more pitiable and unjust, are the indescribable wrongs that tens of thou- 
sands of innocent Chinese suffer. When the Chinese Government joined 
with Boxers to exterminate even the representatives of the nations, it was 
necessary that the allied armies should go to Peking with swift retribution. 
But what shall we say of the brutalities that sections of our Western soldiers 
committed, by the needless ruination of entire towns and cities, their uncon- 
trollable lusts, their months of loot? In one small city, Tungchou, women 
preferred suicide rather than meet the soldiers of the West, and when later 
the bodies of these women were lifted from the wells, over 1,100 were 
counted. 

THE HUMILIATING MONUMENT.—Now that the fever for punishing China 
has cooled, it is well to refer to a prolific source of resentment in the shape 
of a monument that compels attention as far as the eye can reach on one 
of the main roads of the Capital—the Ketteler Monument. The whole 
world knows of Baron von Ketteler’s murder at the time of the Boxer riots, 
when the Government and the people were crazy against foreigners. It was 
therefore necessary to compel China to send a Prince of the first rank to 
carry the apology of the Government to the German Emperor. And eleven 
of the Powers felt it necessary to add a most bitter and conspicuous humilia- 
tion by Art. IB of the Peace Protocol (of course the wording is as though 
the Chinese Government did it without compulsion). 

“The Chinese Government has announced that it will erect, on the spot 
of the murder of His Excellency Baron von Ketteler, a Memorial Monu- 
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ment corresponding to the rank of the deceased, with an inscription in 
Latin, German, and Chinese, which shall express the regret of H. M. the 
Emperor of China for the murder done,” 

This triple arch, with its threefold apology staring into the faces of 
tens of thousands of Chinese who pass that way, simply outrages their 
feelings and can be of no possible use in conciliating Chinese and foreign- 
ers. Is it not possible, in view of the awakening of that nation, for the 
eleven nations in some way to convey to the Chinese the assurance that 
the monument is not to be permanent, that with coming reforms it shall 
disappear, and not mar the national joy when the Constitution Day 
approaches? 

So then, to sum up this amazing chapter of international intercourse 
under extra-territoriality, Sir Robert Hart’s words are not out of place. 
This eminent official of long service in China, whose sympathy with the 
people gives weight to what he says, puts himself in the place of the Chinese 
to this effect: “‘ We didn’t invite you foreigners here, you came of your 
own accord and more or less forced yourselves on us. We generously per- 
mitted your trade, but what return did you make? ... Whether it was 
that we granted you privileges or that you exacted concessions, you have 
treated our slightest mistakes as violations of treaty rights, and instead 
of showing yourselves friendly and considerate, you insult us by charges 
of bad faith and demand reparation and indemnities. Your missionaries 
have been everywhere teaching good lessons, and benevolently opening hos- 
pitals and dispensing medicines for the relief of the sick and afflicted, but 
wherever they go troubles go with them, and instead of the welcome their 
good intentions merit, localities and officials turn against them. When 
called on to indemnify them for losses, we find to our astonishment that it is 
exactions of would-be millionaires we would have to satisfy! Your people 
are everywhere extra-territorialized; but instead of a grateful return for 
this ill-advised stipulation, they appear to act as if there were no laws in 
China, and this encourages native lawlessness and makes constant difficul- 
ties for every native official. You have demanded and obtained thg privilege 
of trading from port to port on the coast, and now you want the inland 
waters thrown open to your steamers. Your newspapers vilify our officials 
and our Government, and, translated into Chinese, circulate very mischievous 
reading... . All these things weaken official authority, therefore the 
official world is against you. ... What countries give aliens extra-ter- 
ritorial status? What countries allow aliens to compete in their coast- 
ing trade? What countries throw open their inland waters to other flags? 
And yet all these things you compel us to grant you! Why can you not 
treat us as you do others?” 

CONCLUSION.—China is indeed worthy of better treatment than she has 
received at the hands of the Treaty Powers in the nineteenth century. To 
be sure she has, from our Western standpoint, blundered criminally in her 
handling of international problems, and her complete humiliation forms the 
saddest chapter in her long and worthy history: The larger part of this 
humiliation might have been prevented had she only employed two or three 
international lawyers of repute to show her the world view of things, and 
to help her make intercourse, with foreigners both safe and profitable. With 
such help it is morally certain that there never would have been any such 
wide invasion of her sovereignty, nor any such national humiliation as is 
embodied in the treaties and conventions. 

But in spite of these costly blunders, China is a truly great nation with 
a moral history of which the whole world may well be proud. China is great 
intellectually, morally, politically. Dr. Timothy Richard, a man perhaps 
more widely beloved than any other of the great missionaries, says: “‘ The 
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fundamental principle of Chinese philosophy is Reason ... so there was 
produced in China a race of men about the noblest of any on the face 
of the earth. Once convince a Chinese that a thing is reasonable and you 
have him instantly. That was one tremendous trait in the intellectual devel- 
opment of China. ... It would therefore be preposterous for them to 
think of learning anything from foreigners.” 

And Captain Brinkley, whose history of China is one of the most sym- 
pathetic books on Eastern affairs, says: “It is to this faith in reason that 
the Chinese owe their contempt for armaments.” 

Then the high official, Wu Ting Fang, is worthy of all belief when he says 
of the moral history of his people: ‘“ Our philosophers laid down the prin- 
ciple that conquest by force was not true and permanent, that conquest by 
justice and kindness was best.” 

It may be commercial policy to send Ministers to China who shall aid 
the introduction of Western capital. But surely it is equally imperative that 
the Ministers be encouraged to discover rapidly some way of ameliorating 
these extra-territorial conditions, so that their actual practice shall be 
worthy of the twentieth century. What President Taft said when he vis- 
ited Shanghai is to the point: “ The United States will encourage this great 
Chinese Empire to take long steps in administrative reform.” The better 
sentiment of all the world wants her to hasten the reforms that will give 
her the right to call for the fulfilment of the conditional promise that three 
nations have given to abolish extra-territoriality. 

Meanwhile, by our pulpits and university courses, by newspapers and 
magazines, every possible aid should be given toward educating the peoples 
of the West with reference to Eastern problems, in order that the moral 
sentiment of our Government and people may realize in actual practice the 
Chinese ideal, “ Conquest by kindness is best.” 
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GOOD AND BAD IN THE WESTERN INVASION 
OF CHINA 


By Ernest D. BurToN 
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(Reprinted from * The World To-day,’ March, 1910) 


ARE the representatives of one civilization justified in attempting to 
modify another and radically different one? Even if the modifying civiliza- 
tion be superior to that which is modified, is the result of the process cer- 
tain to be good? Destruction is easier than construction. The bad seems 
to be easier of propagation than the good. Granted that the civilization of 
Europe and America is superior to that of China, may not the contact of 
Western nations with China do China more harm than good? 

The isolation of China from other nations has not been quite so com- 
plete as we perhaps sometimes imagine. The definite adoption of the policy 
of isolation dates only from the latter period of the Ming dynasty, say, from 
the end of the sixteenth century. Yet, contact with Western nations was 
relatively slight until within three hundred years. Even the conquest of 
China by Eastern races, by the Mongols in the twelfth century and by the 
Manchus in the seventeenth, did not materially affect the character of Chi- 
nese civilization. The conquered absorbed their conquerors and imposed 
on them their laws and civilization. The beginning of modern European 
influence on China dates from 1514, when the Portuguese entered China as 
traders. In their train came the Spanish, Dutch, and English. The United 
States trade in China dates from 1785. 

England, which conducted her trade with China from 1664 to 1834 
through the East India Company, forced the opium trade upon China in 
successive wars between 1840 and 1860. As the sequel of the war of 1840, 
“ngland, besides a large indemnity and the opening of five ports to British 
trade, acquired the island of Hongkong. This she still holds as a British 
colony, and has recently demanded and secured from China a certain right 
of control over all lands within thirty miles around about the territory 
over which she exercises full sovereignty. As late as the Shanghai Opium 
Conference of 1909, which was brought about on the initiative of the United 
States, England’s large financial stake in the opium trade constituted the 
chief obstacle to securing full coéperation of the Western nations with 
China's own strenuous effort to free herself from the curse of the opium 
habit. 

France, taking occasion from the murder of certain French missionaries 
by Chinese, joined England in the war of 1857-60, and, later, in attempting 
to make good her control of Annam, became involved in war with the Chinese 
forces in Tong King. As a result of the latter war she acquired control 
of Tong King also under the treaty of 1885. 

The war of China with Japan in 1894-5 involved her in serious financial 
difficulties, of which Western nations availed themselves to acquire further 
control as the price of large loans to China. In 1897 Germany took advan- 
tage of the murder of two German missionaries to demand, and, in fact, 
obtained large interests in the province of Shantung. In addition to mining 
and railroad concessions in the interior, Germany acquired a considerable 
tract about the port of Kiao-Chau, and has built at Tsingtao a thoroughly 
German city on Chinese soil. 

In 1898 Russia forced China to lease to her Port Arthur and Ta-lien- 
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wan, on the Liao-Tung peninsula, and, as an offset to this concession to 
Russia, England demanded and obtained similar rights in Wai-hei-Wei. 

If these events do not justify the so-called Boxer movement of 1900, 
and the alliance of the Empress Dowager with this violent attempt to rid 
the country of the foreigners, they at least make both intelligible. 

A monument which is still preserved in the province of Shansi, and of 
which a duplicate has recently been secured by the Metropolitan Museum, 
in New York, testifies that Christian missionaries from the nearer East 
came into China as early as the sixth century. Of this early effort to intro- 
duce Christianity into China, however, there were no permanent results. 
Roman Catholic missions began in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Protestant missions in the early part of the nineteenth. There 
are now, perhaps, a million Roman Catholics and two hundred and fifty” 
thousand Protestants among the Chinese. The missionaries, of whose labors 
these converts are the product, are from England, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Australia, Canada, and the United States. They number some 
1,200 Roman Catholics and 3,500 Protestants, and represent some seventy 
different societies and nearly a score of different denominations. 

The existence of this Christian community, small fraction though it is 
of the total population, is an undoubted and great benefit to China, as are 
also the hospitals, printing-presses, and schools that have come in with the 
Christian missionaries. But it is much to be regretted that the Chinese 
Christians are organized into chuches separated from one another not only 
by denominational lines, but also by the national and sectional lines that 
separate the missionary organizations. Thus, there are not only Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists, but several classes of each according to 
the country or even the section of country from which the missionaries 
came, Christian missionaries have not yet learned how to impart to a non- 
Christian people the essential elements of their religion in their purity and 
simplicity, but with these have always carried along those sectarian peculiar- 
ities which are the unhappy record of the controversies of the past. 

Christianity has made but few converts among the more intellectual 
and influential classes in China. In Peking, as in Jerusalem of old, one 
may still inquire incredulously and scornfully, “ Have any of the rulers 
believed on Him?” The situation in Japan is very different. There, from 
the first, Christianity made its appeal to the Samurai, and to-day it counts 
among its followers men of high position in statesmanship, education, and 
literature, and among its preachers men of ability and standing. In China 
there are a few such, and multitudes whose lives prove beyond doubt the 
sincerity of their Christianity, but in general, as in Corinth in the days of 
the Apostle Paul, so in China to-day, not many wise, not many mighty, 
not many noble are numbered among the Christians. This also is perhaps 
not wholly inexplicable in view of the history of China’s contact with 
so-called Christian nations. 

The Chinese are a very able people, physically sturdy and intellec- 
tually keen. The process of natural selection has in large measure destroyed 
the weaklings and left a people of remarkable physical toughness and en- 
durance. Their education, narrow though it has been, has by no means 
destroyed their intellectual powers. The scholars educated in the old learn- 
ing are men of intellectual power within their range, and Chinese youth 
easily hold their own with those of Europe and America, heirs of the cen- 
turies of Western civilization. 

The Chinese are a people of relatively high morality. The majority 
of the people are at the same time Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucianists. 
Buddhism and Taoism, as they exist to-day, are largely permeated with 
superstition, and have little, if any, power for good. But Confucianism, of 
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which alone the men of the scholar class confess themselves adherents, pre- 
sents a high moral standard, and exerts to-day, as it has for centuries, 
a powerful and, on the whole, a healthful moral influence. Political life is 
unfortunately permeated and seriously corrupted by what we call “ graft ’— 
what the Chinese call “squeeze.” In this respect things are far worse 
even than with us. It is said that the Taotai of a certain Chinese city 
pays $250,000 (Mexican) for an office, the salary of which is $1,000, and 
makes it pay him $500,000. But the standard of commercial life is remark- 
ably high. The reputation of Chinese merchants in the East is that they 
will keep a contract if it ruins them. It is customary to settle all accounts 
at the end of the Chinese year, and, in times past, it has been a common 
custom, as it is still to some extent, that the debtor who could not pay his 
debts at the beginning of the new year committed suicide. 

Modern history has shown few more noble examples of national virtue 
and capacity than the effect of the Chinese, already in a measure success- 
ful, to free themselves from the shackles of that opium habit which Eng- 
land bound upon her. Opium is still smoked, and the poppy is still grown 
in China. But, both opium smoking and poppy cultivation have dimin- 
ished, and there is reason to hope that both will in time be exterminated. 
Shortly before the day set for the closing of all opium dens in the city of 
Chung King, the Taotai was visited by a delegation of merchants interested 
in the continuance of the opium trade, who represented to the official that 
the strict enforcement of the edict at the set time would be premature, and 
that there would certainly be trouble if it were attempted. 

“Very well,” the official replied, “I have taken down all your names, 
If there is any trouble, I shall know whom to hold responsible.” 

On the appointed day all the hundreds of opium shops in the city were 
closed. . 

The Chinese people are a peaceable people. They do not love war, and 
will fight only if it is inevitable. Until very lately the soldier has been at 
the bottom of the social ladder. Only Western influence and the danger 
of foreign encroachment have begun of late to change this. In this respect 
China is in sharp contrast with Japan, in which from time immemorial 
the soldier class has been the aristocracy. The peaceableness of the Chinese 
appears also in their tolerance. Their history is not one of religious wars. 
Their persecutions of Christians have been largely anti-foreign rather than 
anti-Christian. The Boxers, though they murdered Christian missionaries 
and their converts, and destroyed all mission property within reach, were 
moved rather by patriotism that saw no way to cheek foreign aggression 
except to exterminate the foreigner and foreign influence, rather than by a 
religious hatred. 

This peaceableness of disposition extends also to personal relations. In 
the course of six months’ travel in China, that extended from Canton in the 
south to Peking and Mukden in the north and from Shanghai in the east 
to Chengtu in the west, and brought us into close contact with the people, 
we witnessed very little personal violence, heard comparatively little violent 
language, and met with absolutely no expression of hostility to ourselves. 
On the contrary, we were everywhere impressed with the politeness of the 
Chinese, even of the lower classes. The Anglo-Saxon brought into close 
eontact with the Chinese is often conscious of the barbaric blood still flow- 
ing in his veins as he finds it difficult to live up to the Chinese standards 
of courtesy. 

Chinese civilization is in some respects in advance of that of Europe 
and America. If we have something to impart, we have also much to learn, 
and their assimilation of our civilization entire would be by no means an 
unmixed good. It is a fair question, which as Occidentals and as Christians 
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we ought to consider, whether it would not be for China’s advantage for 
us all to withdraw and leave her to work out her own problems and develop 
her own civilization. To answer this question demands the consideration of 
several facts. 

China is just entering upon a new period in her history. For good or 
evil, willingly or unwillingly, she has determined to abandon the policy of 
centuries, and, instead of maintaining herself in isolation, to become one 
of the nations of the world. So radical are the changes, political, military, 
educational, social, moral, which this momentous step involves or may in- 
volve, that it practically amounts to the creation of. a new civilization. 
There are great possibilities of both good and evil in it. 

But, for good or evil, the die is cast, the step is taken. The new period 
of history is already begun. Only its character is yet to be determined. 
To make it good will not be easy. On the one hand, China is surrounded 
by nations whose desire to gain advantage for themselves, rather than to 
see China prosper, is scarcely concealed and imperfectly restrained. It is 
probably a fortunate thing for China, if not also for the future of the 
civilization of the world, that certain national treasuries are at present not 
overflowing but heavily overdrawn. 

At home also, China is heavily handicapped. Her system of govern- 
mental administration and finance is such that the Government can scarcely 
be other than impoverished so long as the system continues. There is as 
yet a very imperfect development of the country’s material resources, from 
which must come the means to pay for the new education and the various 
other elements of the new civilization, to say nothing of a new army and 
a new navy, if Western aggression compels peaceful China to create these. 
Agriculture is in some regions very highly developed, and something has 
been done in the mining of coal and iron. But much is still to be done in 
these and other directions, to enable China to give to her people the 
advantage of Western civilization. 

And not least among China’s handicaps is the dearth, at this crucial 
moment in her history, of great statesmen to guide the ship of state. The 
late Empress Dowager was a great statesman, if it be permitted to apply 
this masculine term to a woman, and she knew how to make use of the 
abilities of the statesmen of her empire. But within a little over a year 
she has “ ascended upon the dragon.” Of her two ablest statesmen, Yuan 
Shih Kai and Chang Chih Tung, the former has gone into retirement, 
the latter has died; and, still more recently, Tuan Fang, next perhaps in 
ability to these men, has been forced into retirement for trivial reasons. 
The Prince Regent, father of the infant Emperor, though unquestionably a 
man of high character and purpose, has not yet shown himself possessed 
of the qualities needful to the head of an empire of four hundred million 
people. 

To enable the people of China to meet this situation, and make the 
present moment the beginning not only of a new, but of a better, period 
in her history, the West has much that it might give. 

China needs our Western science. She is aware that she needs it to 
develop her material resources, to open her mines and build her railroads. 
But, in fact, she needs it even more to change the mental attitude of cen- 
turies, and train her young men to ask as the fundamental question, not 
as. heretofore, “What are the teachings of the sages of the past?” but 
“What are the facts, what is the truth?’ China needs a knowledge of 
the history of the great civilization of the world to guide her in the great 
task of creating a new Chinese civilization that shall not only be better 
than the old civilization of China, but better, perhaps, than any that West- 
ern nations have yet produced. 
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China needs all that we know about education and the art of educating, 
In her discarded system of education the teacher held a place of high honor, 
but he was not a teacher in our sense of the word. The new education 
demands a new type of teaching. China needs all that we have learned in 
the field of the social sciences, from national finance to family life and 
eugenics. 

China needs also the best that we have to give in morals and religion. 
Confucianism sets on the whole a high moral standard, and the Christian 
missionaries have learned to regard it not as an evil to be uprooted, but a 
foundation to build on. But Christianity has something to give that Con- 
fucianism has not given and that China lacks. Family life in China, even 
among the upper clases, falls far below the best type of home that Christian- 
ity produces. The custom of concubinage, common among the well-to-do, 
is not conducive to a high type of home life. Leading officials of China, who 
were among those young men who came to America in the seventies to be 
educated, were unanimous in expressing to us the judgment that Chinese 
students coming to America to study now, should come in boyhood and be 
placed in American homes, urging it on the express ground that America’s 
Christian home life is the best thing she has to give to China. Ancestor 
worship looks attractive from a distance, and in contrast with our Western 
lack of reverence for parents. But the point of view of which it is a part 
has unfortunate consequences. Children must marry early that the parents 
may have numerous descendants to worship them. But a _ burdensome 
child may be disposed of at a parent’s will. Infanticide, especially of girls, 
though greatly diminished since the coming of Christian missionaries, is 
still too prevalent, and is not a punishable crime. Girls of twelve or four- 
teen are still sold by their parents as household slaves, bringing $5 or $10 
apiece. The debt we owe to our ancestors we are taught to pay to our 
posterity. It is the keynote of a progressive civilization that each genera- 
tion toils and sacrifices to make life better for the next. China, missing 
this note, still turns the stream of progress back upon itself. Setting out 
to create for herself a new and more glorious future, she needs, above all 
things, a morality that looks to the future and makes men of the present 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the sake of the future. 

The distinctly religious element of Christianity also, its conception of 
a personal God who is a reality in the life of men, and is worthy to be 
trusted and loved as the Heavenly Father—this and the inspiration and 
empowerment to noble living that it affords, Confucianism fails to furnish. 
If we offer them the best we have in our science, history and economics, 
we can not forbear to offer them also the best we have in morals and re- 
ligion. 

The evils of Western civilization have already found their way into the 
East. The pagan elements that linger still in our Western, nominally 
Christian, civilization, we have forced upon them. Our military spirit, our 
rudeness of manner, our contemptuous disregard of the rights and feelings 
of others who are less aggressive, our habits of intemperance—by these the 
Western nations are already well known in the East, and there is no pros- 
pect that we can at once abate their evil influence. The open question is 
whether we shall, with our worst, give our best, by the gift of our best 
atone for the evil we have done in sending our worst, and at length displace 
the evil with the good. 

The answer to this question lies largely with America. We are not 
chiefly responsible for the evil the West has done the East. We have 
enough indeed to repent of in our treatment of the Chinese who have come 
to our shores, and we have but imperfectly atoned for it by our return of 
a portion of the Boxer indemnity. But, on the whole, our record is a rela- 
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tively clean one. We have not at least forced opium on China at the mouth 
of the cannon, and are not, save as partners in the international settlements 
at Shanghai and Amoy, owners of Chinese soil. 

There is in Shanghai an American University Club, composed of grad- 
uates and former students of American colleges. Of the sixty or more 
members, ten or twelve are Chinese. When, in February, 1909, it applied 
for the privilege of holding its annual dinner in the banquet hall of the 
German Club, of Shanghai, it was refused on the ground that no Chinese 
of any rank whatever was allowed to set his foot inside the clubhouse. 
But when the University Club sat down to dinner, in the leading hotel of 
the city, the Chinese members sat with the Americans, and no speech was 
more frequently or heartily applauded than that of one of these American- 
educated Chinese. 

China distrusts all Occidentals, but Americans a little less than others, 
and has reason for both elements of this feeling. Alike through the official 
representatives of our nation, and through American missionaries, educa- 
tors, and merchants, America has, in larger measure than any other nation, 
the opportunity to atone for the wrongs the East has suffered at the hands 
of the West, to help China acquire those elements of our civilization that will 
make her new civilization strong and good, and to convince the East that 
the Christian nations of the West are not, in fact, barbarians, and that 
Christian civilization is really worthy of their admiration and adoption. 

This situation presents to us, as Americans, a clearly defined issue. Shall 
we on the one hand, following what has been too often the practice of 
Western nations in relation to the East, look upon this as an opportune 
moment to exploit China for our own benefit? Or shall we, in accordance 
with the policy that the better sentiment of the nation has approved in 
respect to Cuba and the Philippines, and the precedent set by our return 
to China of the excess of the Boxer indemnity above a just amount, regard 
this as our opportunity of applying to China the Golden Rule, which we 
approve and to some extent practice in relations between man and man? 
The practical answer that we give to this question will go far to indicate to 
what extent we have become a Christian nation, to what extent we are 
still pagans and barbarians. If to continue to influence China means only 
to export to her the vices of Western civilization, then, for China’s sake and 
our own, the sooner we withdraw the better. But if to the elements of her 
strength we can add those elements of our religion and civilization by virtue 
of which we may claim to be at least a semi-civilized and semi-Christian 
nation, then, to do this will be immensely for China’s advantage and for 


ours. 
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CONCILIATION IN CHINA 


An Example of International Conciliation in the Far East 


By Tue Rev. Gitsert Rep, D.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA 


THE peace of the world is a mighty principle dependent on the spirit of 
conciliation that exists between peoples, nations, races, and religions. The 
principle, to be effective, must have behind it a personality; to speak more 
properly, the principle must be embodied in a personality, as a living force 
within, shown forth in living, beneficent activities. Greater than the plan 
is the person. Superior to any beautiful theory is the force of a living, 
throbbing, sympathetic person. For centuries the nations of the world had 
a realization of a great many universal principles, though they themselves 
in their actual practice confined these principles to a limited territory and 
to a specific time. It was when the ideal man came into the world that 
it was fitting that the song sung in the heavens was of peace and good-will, 
for then, for the first time, there lived a person, who included in his sym- 
pathy and in the scope of his mission, the world-wide application of the 
principle of peace and the spirit of conciliation. Though He lived within 
the limited area of the exclusive people of Judea, yet the personality of the 
Perfect Man has made an impress on all the nations of the world, and His 
teachings, exemplified in such a personality, have reached unto the ends of 
the earth. 

The peace of the whole world centers on the problems and events that 
are taking place in the Far East. In so far as there is shown forth in 
the relations of China with the rest of the world, and in the relations of 
the whole world with China, the spirit of conciliation, in so far will there 
exist peace among these nations of East and West. There, too, the prin- 
ciple of peace and the spirit of conciliation need to be shown forth in strong 
personalities, in order to be effective and to be beneficial. There must be the 
intermingling of this principle and this spirit rather than any limiting of 
its obligation to one side or the other, to one nation or to another. 

CONCILIATION AND RELIGION.—If it be true that our Western civilization 
is superior to the ancient civilization of the Chinese, or if even we think 
that with us rests the superiority, then it is for us, first of all, in our 
approach to the Chinese, under the various conditions of modern life, to show 
forth in our lives, and in all of our relations with them, the spirit of con- 
ciliation, that thereby there may exist between us and them true peace. 
Perhaps more important than all else is the spirit of conciliation in our 
relation with the religious teachings and problems of China. Our spirit 
must be constructive rather than destructive. We must come to them for 
the purpose of helping rather than for the purpose of hindering. If we 
antagonize them, their opposition will be aroused against us, and riots and 
disturbances, and even massacres, will be the outcome. If we win them 
by the attractiveness of our conciliatory disposition; we have won the day, 
and there will be peace in the land, and very largely peace throughout the 
world. To lay the main emphasis on any form of proselytizing, is to at 
once arouse suspicion and create antagonism. If we rest our work as 
religious teachers on the worth of our teachings and the blamelessness of 

our own lives, then those who before were hostile will become ‘friends 
and those who were suspicious will be persuaded and convinced. By an 
experience of nearly thirty years, this view has become my firm conviction. 
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In Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” we find the words that may be applied to 
the religious questions to-day, to be studied and solved in the Far East, of 
those 
“ Who believes that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


“In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable unto Him.” 

There should, moreover, be conciliation in our approach to the political 
systems and ideas of China. Long before there was any civilization with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, there was an intelligent and powerful civilization in 
eastern Asia. In their own classics there have been wise teachings as to 
social and political problems. For us of the West to come to the Chinese 
with our radical and democratic ideas, in contempt, of the conservatism 
and limited autocracy of China of the past, may be acceptable to the revo- 
lutionary element that has already imbibed ideas from the West by living 
among us, but may not be for the greatest welfare of China as a nation. 
We should recognize the good features of the Chinese political system as 
already well adapted to the sentiments and conditions of the Chinese people. 
In our teachings as to political science, sociology, and other branches of 
modern learning, we should learn to adapt them to the conditions as they 
exist in China. For this reason I have been a friend of the conservative 
element, as much as the progressive. “ Make haste slowly.” 

IN RELATION TO SocIAL Customs.—Once more, there should be the spirit 
of conciliation with reference to the social customs of the Chinese. It may 
be that our own customs, manners, and code of etiquette are best for us, 
but that does not imply that their adoption would be of any value or any 
charm to the Chinese. For us to insist that they shall not only learn our 
language and our sciences, and accept our religion, but also adopt all of 
the ways of Western life, would only mean that they, with all their pro- 
gressiveness, would merely be denationalized ; they would neither be Oriental 
ner Occidental; they would be an offensive, mongrel, conglomeration of the 
worst features of Eastern and Western life. Better far for them to retain 
that which is best in their own excellent system of ceremony, than to be 
lowered by the familiarity of Western intercourse. 

Taking only these three forms of national life, the religious, political, 
and the social, as spheres for the exhibition of our conciliatory spirit, there 
must be, on the other side, an equal degree of responsiveness. To our own 
conciliation there should be added the conciliation of the Chinese themselves. 
For the most part, it may be said that if we are conciliatory to them, they 
will be conciliatory to us. The wise teacher of the past once said: “ He that 
hath friends, must show himself friendly.” Another version might well 
read: “ He that shows himself friendly, will have friends.” In fact, this 
is the teaching of the ancient philosopher, Mencius, who said: “ Reverence 
others, and they will reverence you; love others, and they will love you.” 
There is this mysterious interaction in all the relations that exist in the 
complicated problems that are being solved by all the Governments of the 
world out there in the Far East. Vast troubles, awful catastrophes, have 
befallen Western peoples in their experiences with the Chinese, not always 
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through the depravity and cruelty of the Chinese, but through our own 
haughtiness, high-handedness, and offensive intermeddling. We may cer- 
tainly say that there would have been no Boxer uprising, if there had not 
been the encroachments of foreign Powers. ‘To keep the peace with China, 
there is no other power so effective as that of conciliation, lived out in the 
lives of individuals, of nations, and of governments. 

Besides this conciliation on our part toward China, and on the part of 
China toward us, there is also required that there be a similar degree of 
conciliation in our relations as “ outsiders” with one another. The ques- 
tion at once assumes in more ways than one an international character. 
All the great Powers not only need to be friendly with China, and China 
to be friendly with the great Powers, but they need to be friendly with 
one another. Discord and collision between the Powers will only work strife 
in China itself. It is well for the sake of peace that there should be alli- 
ances between two or more Powers, but the only guarantee of permanent 
peace is for all the Powers to agree to the principles of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, amity, and good-will. The United States in maintaining peace with 
China, and preserving the integrity of China, may seek the assistance of 
Great Britain or of Germany, but it would be far better to have the unani- 
mous agreement of all the Powers—Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Latin, Slavic, 
and Japanese. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE.—With all that has been stated above, 
it will be easily seen that there must be unification of personalities, all 
imbued with the same spirit of conciliation, in all the relations of life— 
unification in one, organic whole. In 1897, to give a practical illustration 
of the ideas that have already been here enunciated, when the Chinese Gov- 
ernment gave its formal sanction for the establishment in China of an “ in- 
stitute of learning,” the Dutch Minister made the suggestion that the insti- 
tute be international, and if so, he would commend it to his Government and 
its colonies. This suggestion was confirmed by the most learned America. 
who has lived in China, the Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. The suggestioa 
was a happy inspiration. From that time on, the institute has been known 
as the International Institute of China. In the effort to internationalize such 
an enterprise to be carried out in China, the Chinese themselves have not 
been excluded, as in the case of so many schemes brought forward by 
diplomacy. Neither has any one nation, however great the difference or 
the rivalry, been left out of this attempt to harmonize and organize these 
various conflicting elements in their still more conflicting attitude to China. 
On the advisory council of this institute there have been the official repre- 
sentatives of China, the United States, Great Britain, Germany, Russia 
Japan, Italy, Austria, Belgium, and the Netherlands. On the executive 
committee there are persons who are not only Chinese, but Japanese, Amer 
ican, British, French, German, and Russian. There is here, at least, a 
laudable attempt to conciliation. And it may be affirmed that there has 
never been a particle of discord or ill-feeling existing among those who thus 
meet together to confer on matters of the one organization for the common 
weal of East and West. 

It can be easily seen that with such differences of nationalities there will 
also be differences of religious thought and belief. Here, then, those that 
are thus associated together must be tolerant and conciliatory in their atti- 
tude to one another’s religious views. So also in the differences of political 
views and social customs. Without emphasis placed on the essentials, the 
universals, it is impossible to get one’s own menta! conceptions into a har- 
monious and conciliatory attitude toward the opinions, beliefs, and practices 
of others. All along, this institute has laid great stress on those things on 
which we may all agree and which make for peace. 
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Some Practica Resuttrs.—Several years ago a great centenary mis- 
sionary conference was held in the city of Shanghai. At that time the 
officers of our institute, without regard to creed or nationality, united in 
inviting the delegates and visitors to a reception on our grounds. There 
were present over eight hundred persons from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
the Netherlands, as well as from all of the Provinces of China. The ladies 
of the foreign community, of different nationalities and creeds, decorated 
twenty-seven tea-tables, where they waited on the guests who came from 
the East and the West, the North and the South. Greetings were given the 
missionaries of the Protestant denominations by official representatives of 
two viceroys and three governors, as well as from other distinguished Chinese 
who were officers of the institute. It was a rare occasion of cosmopolitan- 
ism, of international good-fellowship, of conciliation, concord, and good-will. 
Since then, on more than one occasion, there have been similar gatherings 
and most enjoyable receptions, wherein the same cosmopolitan spirit has been 
exhibited. In the busy city of Shanghai, the busiest city in the Far East, 
there is through such means at least a miniature illustration of that broad 
spirit of conciliation which ultimately will be world-wide. At one of these 
receptions, as a fitting way of showing forth this mutual friendliness and 
esteem, there were two tables presided over by American ladies, with the 
tables adorned in American fashion, one other presided over by British 
ladies, one other by German ladies, one other by French ladies, one other by 
Japanese ladies, and another by Chinese ladies, each table with some of the 
distinctive marks of decoration of a particular country. It is a small but 
none the less effective way of exhibiting conciliation. 

In a more practical way, there have also been formed in connection with 
the work of this institute separate committees for mutual consultation and 
discussion. One committee is of Chinese and foreign merchants, eleven of 
whom are Chinese and eleven foreigners, namely, two British, two Ameri- 
cans, two Germans, two Japanese, one Frenchman, one Russian, one Nether- 
lander. They not only meet to consider questions of trade through unanimity 
of policy, but also, whenever so requested, to offer their services for friendly 
mediation in case of dispute between Chinese and foreigners. Another com- 
mittee consists of Chinese and foreign educationalists. A third committee 
consists of Chinese and foreigners interested in questions of religion and in 
the peaceful prosecution of the missionary work. In all these there is 
afforded an opportunity for the practice and illustration of the spirit of con- 
ciliation. Besides, there has been formed a Ladies’ International Teacup 
Club, where the spirit of conciliation may be put into practice by respectable 
and cultured ladies, as well as by the men. We of the management act for 
the rest in daily efforts to break down barriers and bring about better under- 
standing and coiperation. 

Amid the individual eccentricities, national jealousies, and religious big- 
otries that exist, there is no great difficulty to stir up in one way or another, 


‘among the populous people of China, feelings of hatred, resentment, animos- 


ity, and even warfare and bloodshed; but many agencies are needed to help 
preserve and promote the great cause of peace. It may not be without inter- 
est to have learned that there has already been attempted in China a prac- 
tical mode of illustrating the spirit of conciliation, through sympathetic 
personalities, and an international organization. 
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THE JAPANESE WAR SCARE 


By Hon. JoHn W. FOSTER 
FORMERLY SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE renewed talk of an impending’ war between Japan and the United 
States, which seems to have received a fresh impetus of late, is worse than 
nonsense—it is wicked. It is absolutely without foundation and without 
reason. ‘There is no danger of war, but there is danger that the continued 
agitation, especially by men of standing and by the responsible press, may 
lead to irritation and estrangement where there has been heretofore harmony 
and warm friendship. 

It is hardly conceivable that hostilities between these two peoples should 
be the culmination of more than half a century of active good-will and cordial 
and intimate relations; a period marked by many acts of international friend- 
ship. Besides the notable event of Commodore Perry’s mission, our Govern- 
ment for many years stood alone in advocacy of the release of Japan from its 
extra-territorial vassalage to the Western Powers. It returned a war indem- 
nity which other Powers withheld. Japan showed its appreciation of our 
friendship and its confidence in us above the European Powers by entrusting 
its interests in China and Russia to our ambassadors and consuls during 
its war with those countries. Americans contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of Japan in modern government and society. Many Japanese have 
been educated in American schools and have returned to take a prominent 
part in administration, cherishing cordial feelings toward.our country. Con- 
siderable numbers of American missionaries are laboring in all parts of 
Japan. Not long ago the whole body of them signed a statement that the 
Japanese people had faith in the traditional justice and equity of the United 
States, and that they regard the Americans as their truest and best friends. 
Recently the leading journal in Yokohama said: “ Before engaging in a war 
with America, Japan would have to divest herself of the strongest sentiment 
of friendship which she entertains toward any foreign country.” 

It is true the foregoing are merely sentimental reasons for preserving the 
peace, but they are not without weight among intelligent and well-meaning 
people. Between nations entertaining such sentiments nothing but a ques- 
tion of the gravest importance can lead them into hostilities. There is no 
such question existing or likely to arise between us and Japan. Immigra- 
tion is the only matter about which there has been any indication of 
divergence of views, and that should riot present any trouble between the 
authorities of the two Governments. Under international law and usage 
every nation has the right to determine for itself what class of foreign 
immigrants it will admit into its territory. Japan has recognized by treaty 
the exercise of this right as against laborers, and has undertaken to restrain 
such immigration. If she should fail at any time to discharge this duty, 
the United States would be entirely justified in exercising it, and there would 
be no occasion for displeasure on the part of Japan unless it should be 
exercised harshly and with injustice. 

The Japanese are a patriotic and brave people, but they are not, as is 
alleged, an aggressive nation, as an examination of their history shows. For 
more than six hundred years, up to the war with China in 1894, Japan 
had lived in peace with all foreign nations. No country in Europe or Amer- 
ica can point to any such record. The war with China was not an aggressive 
one on her part. Li Hung Chang, the. great viceroy, during the course of 
the peace negotiations at Shimonoseki, declared that it ought not to have 
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occurred, and that he did all that was possible to avert it, but the authorities 
at Peking overruled him. 

The conflict with Russia, ten years later, regarded from a political stand- 
point, seemed inevitable. It was Russia that deprived Japan of the most 
valued of her conquests over China. She was forced to surrender Port 
Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula, which she had purchased with an enor- 
mous sacrifice of blood and treasure, and underwent a humiliation in the 
hour of her triumph over the beaten foe such as no self-respecting nation 
could be expected to forget or forgive. The immediate cause of the breaking 
out of hostilities was Korea. Japan could not permit the occupation or 
control by Russia of that helpless and dependent country without the ulti- 
mate loss of her own independence. The world cannot reproach her, under 
the circumstances, for her. courageous challenge of the Giant of the North. 
And the close of that war afforded her an opportunity to manifest her regard 
and respect for the United States. In ‘the hour of her triumph, when she 
had driven the last Russian army from the field, she heeded the call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for peace and sent her plenipotentiary to negotiate on our 
soil. 

No nation controlled by sane rulers and advisers ever enters willingly 
upon a war which is likely to prove disastrous to its interests. Japan could 
hope for no adequate compensation as the result of a conflict with us. Even 
if it were possible to destroy our navy, her forces could make no permanent 
lodgment on our shores. But her military and naval men understand full 
well that it would be a hopeless task to send a fleet across the broad Pacific 
to invade our territory or to attack the American navy. Besides, a war 
with us would mean the destruction or paralysis of her vast merchant 
marine, built up with so much cost, time, and iabor. Lines of Japanese- 
owned steamships of most modern construction are now maintained to 
Siberia, Korea, China, Formosa, India, Australia, Europe, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and Spanish-American ports. These lines represent a vast amount of 
Japanese invested capital, large Government subsidies, and the employment 
of many seamen. Japanese statesmen fully understand that in engaging 
in a war with the United States they would leave in the rear two inveterate 
enemies, Russia and China, ready to avenge their defeats. 

Even a bankrupt nation under patriotic impulses might rush into a con- 
flict which meant certain destruction, in order to defend its honor or its 
independence; but wise rulers usually do not deliberately go to war with a 
foreign Power without first counting the cost, and being assured that they 
have resources sufficient to maintain the contest. Japan is in no condition 
to carry on a war with the United States for financial reasons. The Rus- 
sian war strained its credit to the utmost. It now carries a national debt 
heavier in proportion to its population and resources than almost any other 
nation, being $21.50 for every inhabitant; and the taxation is estimated to 
be 20 per cent to 25 per cent of the people’s income. Baron Shibuzawa, 
the head of the commercial delegation which recently visited our country, 
says: “ The present rate of taxation in Japan is indeed extremely high, and 
more than the people at large can bear.” A similar declaration is that of 
the Kokumin Shimbun, a leading journal of Tokyo: “The heavy debts of 
Japan are more than the nation can endure.” Notwithstanding the Imperial 
Diet is usually subservient to the wishes of the Government, the last budget 
of the Cabinet was reduced by it $5,000,000, and a further reduction of the 
land tax is demanded. A war with the United States would call for a larger 
financial outlay than any which the Island Kingdom has ever heretofore 
experienced. In the present condition of its revenues, well might the late 
Ambassador to the United States declare, “ War with America is impos- 
sible.” 
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There are other controlling considerations which make a war with the 
United States on the part of Japan suicidal madness. It finds not only its 
best but the chief market for its export products in our country. To destroy 
the silk and the tea_industry of Japan would be to bring incalculable distress 
upon its people. Over 70 per cent of this trade comes to us, and its destruc- 
tien would mean bankruptcy to the leading industries. 

Japan is largely dependent for its food supply on foreign sources. The 
islands proper only have in cultivation 25,000 square miles * (and this 
largely in tea and silk), less than the area of a single one of our smaller 
States, with a population of approximately 45,000,000. It may readily be 
seen how a war with our country might materially affect this supply, bring 
great distress upon the inhabitants, and seriously cripple the Government. 

The great need of Japan—in fact, a necessity to its existence as a nation 
—is a long era of peace to enable it to carry out its administrative program, 
develop its resources, and estabiish its credit on a secure basis. In addition 
i to its internal problems, which are by no means insignificant, it now has 
| on its hands the assimilation of the large island of Formosa with its Chi- 
nese population, the government of the suzerain kingdom of Korea, and the 

administration of its complicated interests in Manchuria, a heritage of its 
’ late war with Russia. These are sufficient to tax to the utmost the wisdom 
i of its statesmen, and are likely to need the support of its army and navy. 
It would be the height of folly to imperil this program by a war with the 
United States. 





i It has been suggested that the alliance of Great Britain with Japan, 
12 | which still exists under treaty stipulations, would enable Japan to act with 


a free hand toward us. This alliance cannot change the conditions above 
} | described which make war on the part of Japan almost impossible, but the 
British alliance can never lead to a war with America. What it is likely 
* | to do is to support Japan in its opposition to certain projects for the ex- 
i ploitation of Manchuria. The competition or strife for concessions in China 
4 should not be permitted, and is not likely to ruffle the friendly relations 
i of the respective Governments, and certainly ought not to result in hostilities. 
The British-Japanese alliance should more properly be regarded as a guar- 
anty of peace in the Pacific. Neither the present nor any possible Ministry 
in London would encourage or permit an aggressive war by Japan upon the 
United States. If the state of affairs in the Far East in itself did not coun- 
sel against it, certainly the interests of the two English-speaking countries 
on the Atlantic and with coterminous boundaries on this continent would 
positively forbid it. The two most friendly nations on the earth are and 
should ever be the United States and Great Britain. Hence we must inter- 
| pret the Anglo-Japanese alliance as a pledge of peace for us as well as for 
a the allies. 

The foregoing review of affairs in the Far East has been given in the 
hope that it may quiet the fears of any Americans who have been made 
2 | anxious by certain of our orators or after-dinner speakers and by press 
reports that a war with Japan was certain and was imminent. But such 
} a review is a work of supererogation if there exists between the two peoples 
a sincere and cordial friendship. Certainly with the great mass of Ameri- 
cans there is no other sentiment toward Japan than the most friendly feel- 








ing. No one who will investigate with an open mind the state of public 
sentiment in Japan can reach any other conclusion than that a similar feel- 
ing of friendship prevails there toward America. The Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Komura, doubtless reflected the real sentiments 
of both his Government and people when he said recently: “ The friendship 
_ *Indebtedness is acknowledged for a number of facts and statistics to a recent publica- 
tion in Japan by Rev. H. Loorsis, long a resident there. 
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between Japan and the United States is of traditional standing, and it is 
absolutely essential to the common interests of both states not only to main- 
tain unimpaired those sentiments of amity, but to extend and strengthen 
them by every possible means.” And his latest utterance is still more em- 
phatic: “I am convinced there is nothing in American-Japanese relations 
to cause uneasiness. War is inconceivable. It would be a crime without 
excuse or palliation.’ Our late Ambassador at Tokyo, Gen. Luke Wright, 
said on his return: “ The talk of war between this country and Japan isn’t 
even respectable nonsense. Japan no more wants a war with us than we 
want one with her; and the idea that there is an impending conflict is ridicu- 
lous.” The testimony of these distinguished statesmen will have more weight 
with the American people than the orators and writers who are clamoring 
for a larger army and a greater navy to resist the coming Japanese invasion. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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